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with Bolivia over the Acre rubber territory. It looked 
as though there would be war. The Pan-American Rail- 
way project bore only indirectly on this matter, but we 
all hoped for a peaceful settlement, because ultimately 
when Bolivia has a through trunk system of railroads it 
also will reach the Amazon by means of the rivers and 
the branch lines. Talking with one of the negotiators, I 
asked if, the inducement of peace for its own sake not 
being sufficient, there was not enough in the commercial 
and material interests of the two countries to persuade 
them to spend the money they would need in making 
war for a different purpose — that of building railroads 
in the vast region. He thought there was, yet so many 
obstacles were thrown in the way of the negotiation that 
he was discouraged. Finally,- by forbearance and con- 
ciliation on both sides, the controversy was arranged, 
. and chiefly on the basis of railway construction. Now 
those who had no faith at least have a little more respect 
for the utility of commercial enterprises as means of pro- 
moting peace when the abstract principle does not seem 
to be sufficiently potent. 

Prospective railway building helped to secure an agree- 
ment by Peru and Ecuador to arbitrate the Napo River 
boundary dispute a few months ago when it had reached 
the most threatening stage. 

Incidentally to the main subject, I may say that the 
principle of arbitration between individuals and the 
state is recognized in most of the contracts which have 
been made for railway enterprises. It also is recognized 
with regard to claims in the Brazilian-Bolivian Treaty 
and with reference to future disputes which may arise. 
In the same way treaties are the basis of the projected 
building of railway lines by one country in the territory 
of another. The greatest check on territorial ambition 
and aggression is secured by means of railway intercourse. 
Possibly I have been treating the subject on a lower 
level than is your custom in these Mohonk meetings, and 
have given more attention to its material aspects than to 
the moral side. I would not be understood from this as 
not in harmony with the higher ideals or as underesti- 
mating their value. In many places in South America I 
found Dr. Hale's noble utterances, translated into Spanish, 
in circulation and a most sympathetic spirit shown to- 
wards them. There is little trouble in securing Latin 
adherence to abstract principles of arbitration. At the 
Conference in Mexico we found one of our difficulties 
was a too great eagerness to adhere to the abstractions 
while some of us were seeking after that which could be 
brought within the sphere of realization. But this sym- 
pathetic spirit has its worth. Its utility among the Latin 
peoples as a means of propaganda for a principle is 
greater than with us, since we insist on turning to the 
ledger first and then assenting to the theory of the rail- 
way as an agency for securing and maintaining peace. 
But travel, trade, immigration, industry, all make for 
peace and all are secured through railroad development. 
The greater the interest any Central or South American 
country has in railways the greater the inducement to 
settle its disputes in a friendly way. There is less temp- 
tation to aggression and there is more encouragement to 
arbitration. Precedents are made by one arbitration 
and the foundation is laid for other arbitrations. 

I have been asked to state what in my opinion would 
be the most useful section of five hundred miles in this 



broad plan of the intercontinental route ; that is, the link 
which would make most for peace and unity by estab- 
lishing the intercourse and the commerce that conduce 
to those results. It is difficult to answer conclusively. 
In South America probably five hundred miles in Peru 
from the present terminus of the railroad at Croya to 
Cuzco and Sicuani would be the most beneficial because 
that would make absolutely certain ultimate through rail 
and water communication between Lima and Buenos 
Ayres. On this side of the Isthmus five hundred miles 
of railroad from Guatemala to Panama would have a 
vastly beneficial effect in unifying the Central American 
countries. Their geographical isolation causes more 
misunderstandings among them than other source of irri- 
tation. Three of them at the present time have under 
consideration a treaty which, as I have been informed, 
among other provisions includes arbitration. To reach 
the point of meeting, which was at Amapala, the Pacific 
coast port of Honduras, for most of the plenipotentiaries 
a week's travel was necessary. 

A concluding word. At the outset I stated the limi- 
tations in the policy of the United States. This country 
of itself does not expect to build the intercontinental 
railway, but it is in a position to afford great aid to the 
various other countries to carry forward the project 
within their own borders. They are beginning to show 
their conviction that, while refraining from interference 
in their affairs, we as a nation desire to promote their 
peaceful relations and to offer to the world the proofs of 
their stability. That is the best means of drawing to 
them the foreign capital they are seeking. One con- 
troversy settled by arbitration helps them. A second 
dispute arranged by the same agency becomes the con- 
vincing moral argument. And this is going on now. 
We have found that the people and the governments in 
Central America and South America want the intercon- 
tinental railway in order to bring them closer to the 
United States and in more intimate relations with one 
another. The point has been reached where it is pos- 
sible to say to them when trouble threatens that if they 
don't arbitrate it they won't get the railways they want. 
There you have in essence the influence of the Pan- 
American Railway project on arbitration. 
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Statue of Christ in the Andes 
Up as a Symbol of Peace. 

Carolina Huidobro in the Boston Herald, June 26. 

The traveler of to-day, as he crosses the mountains 
between the Argentine Republic and Chile, her neighbor 
on the western slope of the Andes, beholds as he looks 
up beyond the road on which he travels a single statue 
of the Christ, which towers from its pedestal, which has 
the form of a globe symbolical — this mass of bronze 
resting on a pinnacle of a high mountain on the old line 
of demarcation. 

What does it signify ? The simple testimony to the 
whole world that two of the most progressive of the 
South American republics have decided, after many years 
of differences, regarding, first, as to whom belonged the 
rights of the land bordering on the Straits of Magellan, 
and again, as to the true limits of the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries, to become as one nation, uphold- 
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ing the same institutions, respecting the same laws and 
promising to live up to the same ideals, with a feeling of 
justice toward each other which brooks no interference. 

For many years the old feuds of 1833-1840 have at 
intervals been renewed, and within the last six years 
twice have these two sister republics been on the verge 
of a bloody conflict, which only the most delicate diplo- 
macy was able to avert. In the Magellan affair and that 
of the boundary lines with Patagonia the late Queen 
Victoria was successful in arbitrating the question satis- 
factorily ; and in this last instance of strained relations 
King Edward was the successful mediator. 

Pitiful do we consider these feelings of jealousy and 
greed, in the same way that we deplore family differences ; 
the feeling which Chile should always have preserved is 
that of gratitude — such as of the child toward the 
parent, of the benefited toward the benefactor. It was 
Gen. San Martin, the great Argentine, a strong and hon- 
orable officer, who had formerly taken part in numerous 
battles against Napoleon's army, and who was governor 
of Mendoza at the time of the arrival of the Chilean 
General O'Higgins at that town, to which he had fled 
after the defeat at Rancagua (1816) in a battle with the 
Spaniards, who inspired the almost discouraged Chilean 
liberator to further action. In fact, it was through the 
efforts of Gen. San Martin that the Yorktown of Chilean 
independence was fought on April 5, 1818, on the field 
of Maipu, and Spanish authority in the colony overthrown. 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the incal- 
culable services rendered to Chile by the great Argentine 
educator and man of letters, Senor Domingo Sarmiento, 
the Horace Mann of South America, during his twenty 
years' exile on Chilean soil. 

The knowledge of all this made what looked four years 
ago to be inevitable war all the more to be deplored by 
the serious and high-thinking people of the two countries. 
But something occurred about this time to divert warlike 
intentions, and this also at the very time when a fratri- 
cidal struggle seemed the only way of solving the diffi- 
culty; when the two countries seemed to harbor the 
bitterest animosity, each arming itself to the teeth with 
all the destructive inventions of modern warfare, from 
record-breaking speed battleships to rapid-firing field 
guns, a beautiful thread of golden thought began to 
unwind itself from the lips of that noble Argentine, 
Monsenor Benavente, bishop of Cuyo. This thread was 
caught up by another fine soul, who for a long time had 
unfurled the banner of peace on the western slopes of 
the Andes, Monsenor Jara, bishop of Ancud, and what 
seemed such a slender little thread in the beginning has 
been welded into links in a chain which shall bind these 
republics forever ! 

The executives of Chile and the Argentine Republic, 
in a happy hour for themselves and their respective 
fatherlands, initiated with that episode of the Straits of 
Magellan this new and magnanimous procedure of find- 
ing the solution of international conflicts ; sowing seeds 
of sympathy and reciprocal esteem in all disputes, they 
have inculcated that vivifying spirit given by the Andean 
Christ, "Peace on earth, goodwill toward men." No 
more heated debates are to occur over treaties and pro- 
tocols; the future presents unprejudiced and amicable 
conferences; armies and navies will be better replaced 
by visits of gentlest courtesy and magnanimity — the 



watchword a synthesis of the best, so far as the human 
is able to judge. 

It is barely one year ago that, during the festivities in 
Buenos Ayres, a large delegation, composed of the mayor 
of the city, the heads of the army and navy of both re- 
publics, and members of the Christian Mothers' Associa- 
tion (Madres Christianas), the latter headed by Senora 
Cezar de Costa, wended its way to Locardaire College, 
where in one of the courtyards the colossal bronze statue 
of Christ the Redeemer, the work of the Argentine 
sculptor Mateo Alonzo, was unveiled. 

But not until March of the present year was the dream 
of the bishop of Cuyo fully and materially carried out, 
when the Christ was placed on an eminence fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea. The grand ideas of the 
sculptor are fully embodied, from the flowing Galilean 
robes, which look as if gently tossed by the chill winds 
of the Andes; the hand outstretched as if pronouncing 
the beautiful benediction — urbi et orbe ; the magnifi- 
cently poised head, facing the north, looking no doubt 
for the day when all of South America shall be one 
strong country under one federal government, with the 
white banner of peace for its emblem. 

The celebrations which took place in Buenos Ayres in 
the name of the Argentine Republic, last May, 22 to 
28, in honor of the Chilean delegates of peace, resting 
then purely and simply upon a hypothesis framed of high 
ideals, demonstrate to-day by subsequent acts of dis- 
armament on the part of both these nations that what 
was originated and incorporated by virtue of a new 
policy will ever remain as the greatest of achievements 
in the history of South America. The anniversaries of 
bloody conflicts of the past now pale before this greater, 
diviner conflict between personal prejudices and national 
jealousies and victories won with the everlasting sense 
of right and justice. 

A policy of more amicable and closer relations for the 
future, the strong and steadfast hope of continental soli- 
darity, has been initiated by the present governments of 
Chile and Argentina. The olive branch, which first 
fluttered on that memorable meeting for arbitration on 
the question of the Straits of Magellan, has borne fruit. 
The work of disarming has been slowly going on ; the 
two nations now remember the -battleships and belted 
cruisers only in name. The armies are being disbanded 
and organizations are now of a different order. 

The future patriotism for Argentina and Chile shall 
no longer be inflated by the sound of war drum and fife 
as a call to brutal battle, but shall be rather of that other 
kind, more lasting and glorious, the idea that each man 
is a factor for good to the world and to his brother, and 
that the fruits of man's labor and capital shall represent 
beautiful roads, safe harbors and sanitary and comfortable 
homes, instead of the wretchedness of the destruction of 
human lives by barbaric war, the spending of billions of 
dollars in order to carry this out, and the demoralizing 
and degrading influence which war engenders in the 
breast of man. Hereafter the specie money of Chile 
bears not the motto, " If not by right then by might," 
but rather " With mighty justice toward all." 



"We favor the peaceful settlement of international 
differences by arbitration." — Republican Platform of 
1904. 



